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‘HANSARD? 


Ir is a curious circumstance that of all the 
legislatures in the world, ours, the progenitor 
of them all, is the only one that has not got 
an official corps of reporters to record its de- 
bates and proceedings. We have, it is true, a 
publication styled ‘The Parliamentary Debates,’ 
or, as it is popularly known, ‘ Hansard ;’ but 
that is only a sort of semi-official report. It is 
not a report taken by shorthand-writers em- 


| ployed, as in other legislatures, direct by the 


State and printed at the public expense. The 
reporting and publication of ‘The Parliamentary 
Debates’ is the work of a private contractor 
who receives from Parliament a subsidy for 
each volume produced during the session. 

‘Hansard,’ which from one point of view is 
a monument to the verbosity of our legisla- 
tors, is from another point of view—and that, 
certainly, the more important—most invaluable 
to the historian. It forms a continuous and 
unbroken record of our Parliamentary institu- 
tions from the Conquest to the present day in 
close on five hundred volumes. The first thirty- 
six volumes, known as ‘The Parliamentary 
History’ (which were mainly compiled by 
William Cobbett), contain ali that can be col- 
lected of the history of our legislature from 
1066 until 1803. It was not until the second 
session of the second Imperial Parliament — 
that is, the second Parliament after the Union 
with Ireland, held in the year 1803—when the 
hostility of Parliament to the publications of 
its proceedings was well-nigh exhausted —that 
Mr T. C. Hansard appeared on the scene with 
the ingenious idea of compiling a report of the 
debates and proceedings of the two Houses of 
Parliament, mainly from the various newspapers 
of the time, and publishing it in volumes, 
under the title of ‘Hansard’s Debates’ 

For fifty-four years ‘Hansard’s Debates’ were 
produced entirely at the expense of Mr T. C. 
Hansard—the first, who died in 1833—and his 
son, Mr T. C. Hansard ; but though Parliament 


contributed nothing to the undertaking, the 
subscriptions for the volumes from members of 
Parliament, newspapers, clubs, and public in- 
stitutions made it a financial success. In 1857, 
when the sessional subscription was fixed at five 
guineas, at which it now stands, the Treasury, 
on the representations of some of the statesmen 
of the day, directed the Controller of the 
Stationery Office to subscribe for one hundred 
and twenty copies for distribution among the 
public departments and the colonial legislatures, 
This first subsidy by Parliament to ‘ Hansard’s 
Debate,’ continued until 1877, when on account 
of many complaints that the report was inade- 
quate to the requirements of the House of 
Commons, the Treasury entered into an agree- 
ment with Mr Hansard, whereby in consideration 
of a grant in aid of £3000, he undertook to 
publish a more extended report. Mr Hansard 
then, for the first time, engaged a staff of re- 
porters to supplement the debates compiled as 
hitherto from various newspapers by reporting 
the proceedings of the House on Private Bills, 
in Committee on Public Bills, in Committee of 
Supply, and debates after midnight, which, 
chiefly because of their uninteresting character, 
are briefly reported by the public press, and 
were as a consequence insufficiently recorded 
in ‘Hansard’ under the old arrangements. In 
1880 the grant in aid was increased to £4000, 
but the sessions became so long, and the sittings 
so protracted, that the publication of the de- 
bates for a fixed sum per session was attended 
with considerable risk to Mr Hansard —the 
debates made nine volumes in 1881, and ten 
volumes in 1882—and therefore the Treasury 
in 1882 agreed to provide a subsidy of 
£500 for each volume of the debates of not 
less than nine hundred and sixty pages, pro- 
vided the total number of volumes published 
each session exceeded five. This arrangement 
continued until 1890, when Mr Hansard sold 
his good-will as the publisher of ‘ Hansard’s 
Debates’ to a Company which undertook to 
bring out the Debates, without any subsidy 
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from the Government, relying on sales and 
advertisements for a profit, but the undertaking 
quickly came to grief. Since then, the work 
has been done by two other contractors, and 
the volumes published under the title of ‘The 
Parliamentary Debates’—the old name of ‘ Han- 
sard’ having disappeared with the Company. 
Under the new arrangement, at present in exist- 
ence, Messrs Waterlow, the Government printers, 
are the publishers, and the report is furnished 
by the reporting-staff of the Times, whose 
splendid Parliamentary reports formed the chief 
source from which, under the old arrangements, 
‘Hansard’s Debates’ were compiled. 

It seems, indeed, almost incredible that a 

at and rich nation like ours should have 
felt to chance, until 1877—not twenty years 
ago—the reporting of the proceedings of its 
Parliament, the most important factor in the 
making of its history, because 
Treasury grudged the expenditure of a few 
thousand pounds per annum on the work. The 
features of the existing arrangements for the 
production of ‘The Parliamentary Debates’ are 
that Cabinet Ministers, other members of the 
Government, and the chief leaders of the Oppo- 
sition are reported verbatim, and in the first 


/poem—‘a little thing of 


House. There is a time limit to speeches in 
Congress ; and consequently incidents like the 
following are frequently to be found in the 
Record. 

Mr SpPEAKER—The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 

avall myself privuege of extending m 
in the Record, 

And he did, to the extent of several columns, 
including by way of quotation an entire article 
from the Forum. Formerly undelivered speeches 


‘might be printed in the Record as a matter of 


course, but ‘ the gentleman from Nebraska’ hay- 
ing used this privilege to print and circulate a 
is own,’ which ex- 
tended to close on twenty pages—the right was 
restrained. Now a member of Congress has to 
read at least a portion of his speech, and then 
ask permission of the Senate or the House ‘to 
extend his remarks in the Record,’ which, how- 
ever, is rarely if ever refused. 


A LOCAL VIEW. 
CHAPTER V. (continued). 


person, or fully in the third person, accord- 
ing to the importance of their speeches ; 
and that, as regards the speeches of private, or 
unofficial members, about two-thirds is, as a 
rule, given in the third person, the stipulation | 
of the contract being that no member must be | 
reported at less than one-third. The reporting | 
staff of the Times, who, as we have said, suppl 


y 
the ‘copy’ to Messrs Waterlow, the publishers, | 


As Mrs Dalton always retired early, the girl 
was soon left alone, and her head was laid on 
the pillow, not to sleep, but to think. She 
felt what was coming—coming next day, per- 
haps; and what answer was she prepared to 
give? We must not be severe. She was 
young, and the first impression made upon her 


was made by Frederick Farmley. This impres- | 


turn out two separate and distinct reports—one | sion, fixed to some extent by a sort of limited 
for the Times and the other for ‘The Parlia- | promise, had been too recent to have been 
mentary Debates? so that the report is not | obliterated by anything that had passed during 
possibly open to the charge of party bias, if his absence; and there was certainly much to 
there are any people so ignorant of journalistic revive and strengthen it since his return. The 


ethics as to still retain the notion, which had 
some vogue in the early days of reporting, and | 
which now at least is utterly without ineuliition, | 
that reporters ‘cook’ their reports of speeches (or | 
that they are ‘cooked’ in the newspaper offices) 
to suit the political views of the journals in 
which they appear. Three days after the 
delivery of a speech in either House of Parlia- 
ment, a proof is sent to the member. He is 
allowed to make verbal corrections, but no 
correction involving the alteration of what had 
actually been said is allowed by the editor of 
the Debates. An asterisk (*) placed before the 
name of a member indicates that he has read 
and passed the proof of his speech, 

The Congressional Record of the United States 
is conducted on an entirely different system. 
Every word spoken in both Houses of Congress 
is not only reported by the official stenographers 
and published in the Congressional Record, but 
the latter is also a receptacle into which 
senators and representatives throw speeches 
which they never deliver, or indeed anything 
else they like. Every member also seems to 
have a hand in editing it. We frequently 
read that ‘Mr Smith withholds his remarks for 
revision, or that ‘Mr Smith here asked per- 
mission of the House to hand his manuscripts 
to the reporters’ Mr Smith had previously 
read aloud a small part of his speech to the 


other lover was the trouble. But she was 
under no engagement to him, expressed or 
implied. On his declaration, not knowing her 
own feelings, she had postponed an answer. 
This was a little deceptive, but it was true 
all the same. Her honour was clear in regard 
to Maitland. But why should the girl silently 


argue with herself in this way, except to | 
justify what she felt would happen if Freddie | 


Farmley asked her to be his wife? Farmley 
was not to be compared to Dr Maitland—she 


was sensible enough to admit so much; but | 


still—_— 


In the Pe ane room, Mrs Dalton’s thoughts | 


had been following the course of her daughter's. 
The reader knows the strong reasons she had 
for her choice between the two suitors, One 
of them she had confessed to Mary when 
they were going home from the funeral, and 
to Mrs Dalton’s mind it would be ungenerous 
to press it again. But the other—the decision 
of the vicar, a few days before his death, to 


practically so cut off Mary in his will that she | 
wife of | 


should be unlikely to become the 
Farmley—it was her duty to make known to 
the girl now. Mrs Dalton also felt what was 
coming, and that it would be wrong to post- 
pone the communication. She was not sure 
that Farmley had not already spoken; but this 
she would soon learn. 
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Mary Dalton was a little startled when her 
mother came into her room. 

‘Dear mamma,’ she said, sitting up, ‘can you 
not sleep?’ 


I will lie with you for a while’ 
‘Yes, mamma.’ 


wife 

‘Indeed, no!’ was the prompt reply. 
ing of the kind was—was ever so distantly 
hinted at.’ 

‘Then I am sure he is going to ask you, 
Mary.’ 

Mary said nothing. She was almost sure of 
it herself. 

‘And before he can do so, Mary, I am 
bound to tell you fairly a thing you have not 
heard of before.’ 

‘If it is about Freddie) mamma’—— 

‘Yes, about him.’ 

‘Then, although I promised him never to 
speak of it again, I think it right to tell 
you a discovery I made 

She told her mother the story of the Brocks. 
Mrs Dalton was a very honest woman, and did 
not conceal her surprise. 

‘It certainly makes one think better of him, 
Mary—not that I ever thought ill of him. He 
seemed rather wanting in worthy qualities than 

sessing bad ones. And I don’t want to pre- 
judice you now, but to tell you the bare truth, 
as Mr Fairfield or Mr Everard can also tell it. 
A short time before your uncle died, Mary, he 
male a new will, by which nothing came to 
ou until my death. He was afraid of your 
Saenling the wife of Seth Farmley’s son. It 
could only have been a very powerful motive 
that impelled your uncle to do such a thing, 
knowing how affectionately he loved you.’ 

She had to stop, for the girl suddenly turned 
her face to the pillow, sobbing bitterly. It 
took two or three minutes to compose her, and 
in her anxiety to do so, the fond mother suf- 
fered her affection to outrun a little her dis- 
cretion. 

‘You have not heard all, Mary,’ she urged 
—though in truth it was the sudden memory 
of her uncle’s love for her that had over- 
whelmed the girl, rather than anything else-- 
‘you have not heard all. Your uncle destroyed 
the second will before he died. Nobody knows 


for some good reason. I thought,’ she added, 
suddenly realising with a troubled mind that 
she had told the story very badly, ‘I thought 
I ought to tell you, before—before he can say 
anything to you,’ 
he mother was almost like to sob now, 

feeling that she had miserably failed in the 
effect she had aimed at. For a minute or two 
Mary made no reply, and when she did speak, 
it was not difficult to see the direction her 
thoughts were taking. 

‘Have you—has Mr Fairfield—no idea at all 
why uncle changed his decision, mamma?’ 

‘We know nothing.’ 

‘Nor why he did that, at first?” 

‘I do not know, indeed,’ she replied, though 
she suspected the distrust of the vicar had 


| 


‘Not until I have told you something, Mary. | 


why, but he certainly destroyed it—doubtless | 


reference to Farmley’s father. Of this, also, 
she knew very little. She knew nothing at all 
of the connection of Seth Farmley with her 
husband’s ruin. 

‘Mamma,’ said the girl, after another interval 
of thought, startling her mother a little by the 
unexpected decision of character she displayed, 


‘Mary, did Freddie Farmley speak to you ‘uncle would not have destroyed that will 
this evening—-I mean, ask you to be his without cause. Neither would he have made 
without cause. 
‘ Noth- 


What the cause of the first 
act was, mamma, it may be in no one’s power 
now to find out. But if—if Freddie Farmley 
| —asks me the question you spoke of—mamma, 
‘if he does, before I answer ti one way or 


"another, I shall want to know why uncle 


| destroyed the will. 
do I not? 

Mrs_ Dalton, with a grateful and much 
relieved heart, folded her daughter to her 
bosom. Her own weak indiscretion in suggest- 
ing justification for the act was remedied by 
the surprising clearness and decision of Mary. 
Mrs Dalton was not a person of strong char- 
acter or mental power herself, and from this 
moment she looked up to her daughter as one 
‘capable of judging for herself. And she retired 
to her bed, comforted by the conviction that 
Mary might be trusted to judge wisely. 

But when, next morning, soon after breakfast, 
Frederick Farmley called, matters took a 
sudden turn of the most unexpected character. 

‘I should not have intruded so early,’ he 
apologised, ‘only I have another letter from 
‘my father, and I must run up to London to- 


I owe that to dear uncle, 


| 


day.’ 

The expression ‘another letter’ pointed to 
_the previous one, and without the evidence of 
the embarrassed colour on the young man’s 
face, the purport of his present call was clear. 

Mrs Dalton asked him to take a seat, and 
glanced at her daughter. The latter rose and 
| was going from the room, when Farmley inter- 
posed, 

‘Would Mary remain for a minute or two, 
Mrs Dalton? 

The girl resumed her seat. 

‘Something happened the day of my landin 
in England’ he said awkwardly, ‘which_ 
| Want to mention. I received a letter at South- 
ampton, on the steamship, which was waiting 
'for me. I have not mentioned it to any one 
since, and never intended to do so. I thought 
that I ought not to do so—though of course 
I have been quite unable to understand its 
meaning,’ 

This was not a very intelligible speech, but 
_he seemed confused and embarrassed, giving 
the impression that he would rather have 
‘avoided the communication. As he hesitated 
‘now, Mrs Dalton made the remark that doubt- 
less the writer of the letter could clear up any 
obscurity in its ce: 

‘That is just it, Mrs Dalton,’ he replied 
quickly, as though she had helped him out 
of his embarrassment by the suggestion. ‘The 
writer of the letter was—was dead when I 
received it.’ 

Both ladies started with the perception of a 
new significance in the matter. 

‘Of course, that was why I resolved never 
to speak of the letter to any person. But 
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something tells me,’ he continued, with anxious 
diffidence, ‘that I ought to do so now, as there 
appears to have been some misunderstanding, 
and this misunderstanding might still continue 
in the minds of others, The letter was from 
Mr Dalton.’ 

It was an anxious moment to Mrs Dalton. 
She knew not what she feared, but was conscious 
of being afraid of some revelation. As he 
seemed to wait for her permission or request 
to proceed, she said, after a pause: ‘If you 
think that what you refer to, Mr Farmley, con- 
cerns Mary or me in any way, tell us what it is.’ 

On this permission he drew a_letter-case 
from his pocket and took out a folded paper. 

‘I know,’ he said, with a deprecating drop 
in his tone, ‘that I have never done anythin 
to deserve a high opinion of me. But it wall 
appear from this that, for some reason unknown 
to me, Mr Dalton had conceived a_ violent 
animosity—no, he quickly corrected himself, 
‘not that—he was incapable of it—but I will 
say, a strong distrust towards me. He did 


something (I do not know what) in consequence, | 


On reflection, he found reason to think he had 
been wrong. You who knew Mr Dalton will 
readily understand how quickly he undid what 
he had done under misapprehension. It was 
just like him, added the young man with feel- 
ing, ‘not to be satisfied with that, until he 
had written a letter to me confessing his error 
and expressing his regret. I was on the way 
home at the time, and the letter was the first 
thing I received on landing.’ 

The story was related so unaffectedly, and 
with so much indication of tenderness for the 
good vicar’s memory, that the listeners were 
moved. They knew what the vicar had done, 
and undone. Farmley modestly showed no 
curiosity to learn what it was, He was onl 
anxious that, whatever the impression whic 
had influenced the late vicar, it might not still 
by chance survive. 

Farmley opened the letter and handed it to 
Mrs Dalton. Dimly through the rising tears 
she glanced at the familiar vicarage address 
printed in blue at the top of the sheet, and 
the date ‘4th July’—the eve of his death. The 
letter contained only two sentences, but they 
were pregnant with influence now. 

‘All my life I have been preaching against 
misjudgment, and I have fallen into the same 
error myself, with consequences that might have 
been sad for one I love dearly. What I did, 
under the influence of that error, I have un- 
done ; as it was you I misjudged, I ask you to 
forgive me, as I shall do again in person when 
I see you.’ 

Mrs Dalton handed the letter to her daughter, 
and when Mary had glanced over the words, 
she gave it back to Farmley. How full of 
significance the lines were to those two! Their 
eyes met, with a mutual consciousness, but they 
did not speak. 

‘That was all I wanted to do,’ said the young 
man. ‘I do not know—and as Mr Dalton is 
gone, I shall never seek to know—what his 
mistake was. I only ask that if those who sur- 
vive know it, and have shared it, they will be 
as just as he was,’ 

‘We know—but we have not shared it,’ said 


Mrs Dalton, bowing her head. She felt that all 
was over now. The bright generous sparkle in 
her daughter’s eyes told her all was over, and 
it was not in her power to resist any longer, 

‘We have not shared it, Freddie, Mary ex. 
claimed, rising with high colour, and coming 
to him. ‘No—and—thank God, poor uncle had 
—had time to be just to you!’ 

‘Then there is no longer any need for this to 
exist,’ said Farmley, with an air of suppressed 
emotion. He had the letter in his hand, and, 
striking a match, set fire to the paper and flung 
it in the grate. 

Mrs Dalton now rose, with a remark about 
getting her, bonnet to go out, and went up to 
her room. Farmley’s eyes were fixed on the 
letter until it was quite in ashes, when he 
turned to the girl, who was still standing close 
to him. Without saying a word, he drew her 
in his arms and kissed her. 

‘Now,’ he whispered, ‘now, Mary, I can go 
in for work with a light heart and a_ firm 
anchorage, and be—a man!’ 

The girl never lived who would not feel a 

sense of pride from such a tribute to her influ- 
ence. Mary Dalton’s’ arm went up to his 
shoulder, and she put her cheek beside it, on 
his bosom. 
' In a few minutes she went up to dress for 
‘going out. The mother required little telling 
as to what had taken place. She did not feel 
_as happy as she might have been ; but she was 
satisfied that nothing else was possible, and 
consented with gentle grace. 

It was excusable enough for Farmley to be 
| Teluctant to leave Mary Dalton this morning, 
and he therefore telegraphed to his father that 

‘he would come up later in the afternoon. 
_. ‘I have added two or three words, Mary, 
he said, when he came out of the telegraph 
office, ‘that will reconcile him to the delay. 
we you guess what the words were about?’ 


After luncheon, Mrs Dalton remained within 
to write letters, and the lovers wandered over 
the Downs towards the old church of Reculver. 
Amongst other letters, she had to write one to 
/Mr Fairfield, informing him of her daughter’s 
engagement. In a long postscript, Mrs Dalton 
narrated the circumstances of the letter to 
Farmley, which, he would see, put an aspect 
on matters which Mrs Dalton could not resist. 
At five o'clock Frederick Farmley started for 
| London. 
| Mary Dalton and her mother were now alone, 
for the first time since morning. Mrs Dalton 
| Was utting away her writing materials, and 
her daughter sat at a window pensively gazing 
out on the sea. There was some small trouble 
shadowing her eyes in the reaction that was 
setting in after the excitement of the morning. 
Mrs Dalton waited some minutes for her to 
speak, but the girl seemed to have forgotten 
her presence. 

‘I have written to Mr Fairfield” the mother 
observed. 

Mary woke up. 

‘Mr Fairfield ? Of course, mamma; he is a 
trustee.’ 

‘Just so, Mary; it was necessary. And be- 
sides, such a matter ought to be made known 
at once.’ 
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Mary turned her face to the window again 
without speaking. 

‘Everybody will soon know it, Mary. I 
should have written first of all to Dr Mait- 
land, only 

‘Only what, mamma?’ Mary asked with pink 


ace. 
‘He was here this afternoon, and I told 


him.’ 

‘Here? Dr Maitland here?’ 

‘Yes; he came down.’ Then, after a pause, 
a tear ran down Mrs Dalton’s cheek. ‘I am so 
sorry for him !’ she said. 


FANCY FIDDLE FIGURES. 
By J. Curnspert Happen. 


Tae man who has been bitten by the violin- 
| collecting mania, and has but limited means to 
indulge his whim, is assuredly in a bad way. 
| The stamp-collector and the bibliomaniac, and 
the deluded individual who sets his heart upon 
old china and Chippendale furniture, have each 
his particular dangers and temptations; but 
the collector of old violins has his pathway 
beset with perils and pitfalls which are his 
and his alone. A violin may cost anything 
from five shillings to two thousand pounds, 
and to one who has nothing more than _ his 
ear and his eye to guide him the speculation 
is as risky as a speculation in horses, or in 
diamonds, or in the ‘latest odds,’ Even if he 
goes to the experts in order to decide on the 
merits of an intended purchase, the only thing 
he can be absolutely sure of is the fee he will 
be charged ; and in tle end he may come to 
realise that it would have been better for him to 
leave the violin altogether out of account, and 
limit his desires to, say, the couple of meer- 
schaums which Dr Holmes called for as a con- 
cession to contentment. 

Of course it all comes of the craze for the 
‘old masters,” and of that fine romance of 
| mystery which surrounds the violin itself as a 
musical instrument. For when you come to 
think of it, it is a curious and a bewildering 
circumstance that, in a world and in an age 
where progress is one of the laws of existence, 
the violin should be to-day not only as to 
form and all essential details exactly what it 
was some three hundred years ago, but that 
it is even now a less perfect instrument than 
it was when the old masters were warming 
their glue-pots, and mixing their vaunted varnish 
and chipping out their blocks of wood in the 
little Italian town of Cremona, now two cen- 
turies back. Mr Gladstone has said somewhere 
that to perfect that wonder of travel, the 
locomotive, has not required the expenditure 
of more mental strength and application than 
to perfect the violin. But then you can put 
the locomotive into the march of progress : 
the violin you can’t. In this respect it stands 
alone among musical instruments. Flutes have 


_ been improved, new types of clarionet have been 
evolved, the harpsichord and the spinet have 
place to the pianoforte, organs have 
| come to be controlled by electricity—everything, 


given 


has tended towards advance and improvement, 
while the construction of the violin is numbered 
—at any rate by the enthusiasts who run the 
fiddle prices into four figures—amongst the arts 
which have been and are not. The experience 
of centuries and the ingenuity of many genera- 
tions of skilled mechanics have been altogether 
unavailing ; and violinists to-day are content 
to starve themselves that they may give hun- 
dreds, nay, even thousands, for instruments 
which did not produce tens when they first 
left the workshops at Cremona. 

To the uninitiated in such matters, this craze, 
this lavish expenditure of gold for what appears 
to be in no way different from the factory 
fiddles which they turn out at the rate of 
about a hundred per day—to the uninitiated 
this is but the insanity of unreasoning enthu- 
siasm. But the uninitiated require to be 
enlightened on the subject. The great questions 
of course are: Why is an old violin better 
(presumably) than a new one? and why are 
violins not now made equal to the masterpieces 
of the old Italian school? Unless the general 
reader get something like an intelligent answer 
to these questions, one may as well a his 
record of fancy fiddle figures to himself, for 
the result of the revelation would only be to 
support the opinion of Carlyle as to the 
number of fools at large. 

Now, although the subject involves a multi- 
tude of debatable details, the main facts of the 
case are generally admitted. It is true we 
sometimes hear it said that new instruments 
can be made every whit as good as those of 
the Cremona school—that nothing but prejudice 
prevents the recognition of this fact. But 
nobody seriously believes the assertion; and 
indeed it is a sufficient refutation to point to 
the circumstance that all our eminent violinists 
want to have old instruments in preference to 
the best new ones that money can buy ; and, 
moreover, that many of them pay fabulous 
prices in order to satisfy their ambition. None 
of these great players are wealthy men, and it 
is against our notions of common-sense to 
suppose that they would part with such extra- 
ordinary sums as they have been known to 
pay merely out of compliment to a sentimental 
prejudice. The mind of man, controlling the 
pockets of man, is not built that way. 

No; an old violin—especially a violin of the 
Cremona school—must, if a good instrument to 
begin with, always be better than a new one. 
And for the following, among other reasons. 
First, the wood, probably of an uniquely- 
superior quality to begin with, has been 
mellowed by age. Time has dried up_ its 
vegetable juices, and the frame, lighter than it 
was when new, vibrates almost at a touch. 
Then a violin requires to be played upon a 
good deal in order to bring out its tone: the 
constant vibration set up by the strings tends 
to shake into hollows the pores of the wood, 
and expel the particles of dried sap in dust. 
Further, there is the question of the varnish, 
a question which, in the case of the old Italian 
instruments, brings us in contact with an 
unsolved and apparently unsolvable mystery. 
For more than a century now this varnish 
has been lost, and all attempts to reproduce it 
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have utterly failed. Some authorities contend 
that it was drawn partly from a tree which 
has now quite disappeared, a tree which died 
from the extraction of its resin, and being 
worthless as regards its timber, was not 
replanted. The fact has certainly been proved 
that such a tree did at one time exist in 
Northern Italy, but its use by the Cremona 
violin makers is, of course, a mere conjecture. 
What we know with absolute certainty is this, 
that the Italian makers had at their command 
a varnish no longer in existence, which has, 
in itself, added very considerably to the value 
and tone-quality of their best instruments. 
And then, last of all, there is the magnificent 
workmanship of the old Italian violins. That 
alone, to be sure, would not have been sufficient 


heap of some two hundred and fifty Cremonas 
which he had gathered together in the course 
of a thirty years’ search, 

Tarisio’s collection would, of course, have 
become the object of ambition with violin 
enthusiasts all over the world, but Vuillaume 
the high-priest of the art of fiddle-making in 
France, got scent of it, and purchased the 
whole two hundred and fifty instruments before 
any one else had a chance. When Vuillaume 
came upon the ‘Salabue’ Stradivarius, he too 
went into raptures over it. Indeed, such was 
his enthusiasm that he refused to part with the 
instrument at any price; and when the Franco- 
German war was going on in 1870 he had 
_the treasure buried in a damp-proof, air-tight 
box for safety! Vuillaume went the way of 


to create a craze for these instruments, for as all flesh, and then the violin passed into the 
regards the mere details of construction, they hands of M. Alard, who gave £1000 for it, 
have been copied with mathematical accuracy ; Alard, again, died in 1888, and two years later 
by modern makers. But when you put wood the violin world was astonished to hear that 
and age, and use and varnish, and workman- the ‘Salabue’ Stradivarius, now 
ship, all together into one artistic whole, then irreverently called ‘The Messiah, had been 


you have in these old instruments a practically bought by Mr R. Crawford of Trinity, Edin. | 
£2000, | 


unparalleled creation, whose worth is sufficiently burgh, for the unprecedented sum o 
attested by the price which men are willing to, The very high figure is, of course, accounted 

y for it. for to a great extent by the marvellous state 

Of all the old Italian masters, Stradivarius | of preservation of this instrument. As Mr 
stands pre-eminently supreme, both as to the ; Haweis expresses it, it is as though the ivory 
quality of his instruments and the prices at Minerva of Phidias that stood once in the 
present obtained for them. Mention Stradivarius Parthenon, should be discovered hidden away 
to the veriest scraper of cat-gut, and you will with the utmost care in some deep, dry, and 
throw him into an ecstasy of delight bordering hermetically sealed sepulchre of the East, and 
almost on frenzy. And yet it is not so long brought over scatliless to be set up amidst the 
since this incomparable genius ‘came to his , Elgin fragments, the only perfect relic of them 
own. It fills one with a kind of pathetic all. So stands this matchless violin amongst 
wonder to hear of the old man having to get its brethren. The thick, rich, red-brown varnish 
back from England some instruments sent there | looks as fresh as if it had been put on but 
on sale because he could not find purchasers | esterday, for neither varnish nor wood has 
for them at the low figure of £5, while a} been rubbed, as in the case of every other 
violin from his hands can now command the known specimen of Stradivarius workmanship. 
sum of £2000. Of Stradivarius, indeed, it may The form and outline of the instrument are 


truly be said that he has made his fortune , also incomparable for grace and beauty; while | 


after his death. It is generally computed that , the tone, for strength, roundness, sweetness, and 
he made between six hundred and seven hundred | delicacy, is practically unmatched. We have 
violins during his long life, and his price for , not the slightest doubt that if this violin were 
an instrument is believed never to have ex- | to change hands again, its former price, pheno- 
ceeded £5. Nowadays it would be a very, menal as that was, would be considerably 
poor violin of Stradivarius make that did not , exceeded. 
run into three figures, whilst the finest speci-| The celebrated instrument known as_ the 
mens always touch the four. ‘Betts’ Strad. comes nearest to Mr Crawford’s 
So far, the ‘record’ price for a Stradivarius | in the matter of price. This violin has also a 
is the high figure just named, £2000. That | remarkable history, though not exactly in the 
fabulous sum was obtained for an instrument ; same way as thie other. it takes its name from 
which is even now almost as fresh as wien it,a London musicseller who, about sixty years 
left the hands of its maker exactly one hundred ago, gave a stranger a guinea for it over the 
and eighty years ago. It has had a wonderful, counter. Betts retained the treasure in his own 
even a romantic history, this priceless treasure; family for a number of years, and after his 
Stradivarius thought so much of it himself, | death it passed through the hands of various 


that not only did he refuse to sell it, but he, collectors, until Mr George Hart, the well- 


would allow no stranger to touch it, and when 
he died in 1737, at the ripe old age of ninety- 
three, he made a special bequest of it to his 


sons. In 1760 the latter parted with it to the | 
Count de Salabue, who never played it, but | 


kept it spotless, like some rare jewel, till his 
death about 1827. The count’s heirs sold it to 
a certain Luigi Tarisio, an eccentric collector, 
who, beginning life as a carpenter, was found 
to have left a fortune of £12,000, when his 
body was one day discovered among a confused 


known dealer, ultimately acquired it for eight 
hundred guineas. This was in 1878. Eight 
years later, Mr Hart sold the instrument to the 
Count de Campo Felice of Paris, and recently 
it has again changed hands, the price this time 
being a little under £2000. 

The violin known as the ‘Emperor’ Strad., 
of date 1715, was the gem of a wonderful col- 
lection gathered together by Mr Gillott, the 
eminent pen-maker. Mr Gillott had bought it 
from another English collector, Mr Andrew 
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Fountaine, who had acquired it in Brussels ing, as once more showing the gradual rise in 
about 1832. Nothing seems to be known of its prices, to note that Lady Lindsay bought the 
history previous to this, but its subsequent ad- ‘instrument for less than £600, while the person 
yentures have been deemed of such importance | from whom she purchased it paid only £180. 
as to merit a volume all to themselves. Its, Another Strad., which was bought for £1250, 
present value is set down at £1000, although | was presented to Herr Waldemar Meyer. This 
it brought only £290 when sold with the rest instrument was ingen for £500 by its 
of the Gillott instruments in 1872. It is what | former owner, who thus cleared a profit of 
is known as a ‘Red Strad.” a term which to £750 by the transaction. Lady Hallé plays 
the connoisseur means ‘the vision of a treasure upon the Strad. which belonged to Ernst, the 
of Cremonese art, covered with a transparent noted virtuoso. What she paid for it is not 
ruby varnish, such as has never been seen on absolutely certain, but Ernst’s widow sold it for 
anything else in this world” Under the thin | about £500, and its value is now generally set 
skin of the beautiful gum the lights are alive} down at £1000. Of course the value of all 
—golden and diamond flashes shooting through | these Stradivarius instruments is considerably 
the crimson film over every particle of the | enhanced by what may be cailed their ‘pedi- 
wood, until each slender, fibrous thread appears gree. If they have an interesting history, the 
to the delighted eye a centre of radiation, and | purchaser will certainly have to pay something 
all the surface soft as velvet to the touch. See | for that history; while again, if they have 


| how the enthusiast can write when he touches) been used by a noted artist or artists, the cir- 
the Cremona varnish! This violin is now in | cumstance will assuredly mean a substantial ad- 
the possession of Mr George Haddock, of Newlay | dition to ge sum gg might otherwise be set 
Hall, Leeds. Some years ago Signor Piatti, our | down as their value. And it may just be added 
king of ’cello players, made a special journey that a Stradivarius violin which does not fall 
to Mr Haddock’s residence merely to set eyes = one or other of these conditions has prob- 
upon the masterpiece. ably no existence. 
The violin known as the ‘Tuscan’ Strad. is | The great rival of Stradivarius nowadays is 
another excellent example of the rise in prices Guarnerius del Jesu, with whom the highest 
within recent years. In 1690 Stradivarius made | art of violin-making may be said to have died. 
of Tuscany. About a century later one of of his ambition is a Guarnerius. Some few 
these suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. | players, indeed, shown a for 
What has been shown to be the same instru- | instruments of the latter make, but the tone is 
ment turned up in 1794, in the hands of a} not so easily produced, being more unyielding, 
musician named Mosell, in Florence. Mosell and thus requiring more force and pressure to 
sold the violin for £25 to an Englishman | bring it out. Besides, the form has seldom that 
named Ker; the latter brought it to England, | tender grace so characteristic of the work of 
and it remained in the possession of his descend- | Stradivarius. The virtues of the Guarnerius 
ants until his grandson sold it in 1876 to Mr | instruments were longer in being recognised 
it for and soon afterwards it was so len a 1ey did recei enti vas 
to its present owner, who is said to have | mainly because Paganini achieved his marvellous 
_ declined £2000 for it. successes on a Guarnerius violin—an instrument 
A good deal might be said against the for which, by the way, the municipal author- 
practice of hoarding up these priceless treasures, | ities of Genoa, to whom it was bequeathed by 
on the part of wealthy amateurs, who cannot the master, are said to have refused the sum 
mate use. radivarius never intended his | played as well on a factory fiddle any 
of selfish collectors ; and one has a certain sym- | but the violin world saw in his phenomena 
pathy with the suggestion which has often been | feats of technique a compliment to his instru- 
made that a sumptuary enactment should be | ment, and it was not long before the Guarnerius 
passed, compelling every amateur who cannot | violins were selling at long prices. _ 
or will not use a valuable instrument for the; There are some splendid specimens of 
and will. e notion may be ised by- collectors, M. 1 g 
and-by—in Utopia. Meanwhile, it is comfort- | violinist, has an instrument which was bought 
ing to know that there are not a few famous! in a London auction-room in 1876 for six hun- 
| Strad. and other old Italian instruments in the | dred guineas. Mr Maurice Sons, the leader of 
o the service of the public. Sarasate has | pai ; 
of these was presented to him the Court of | violins. e late Mr Carrodus had a pair o 
Spain; the dias he bought from Gaud of | very fine Guarnerius instruments. The best one 
Paris for £1000. Joachim is the lucky possessor | cost him £700 when he bought it some thirteen 
of four Strads. They are all more or less valu-| years ago, and just before his death he declared 
our is the one presented to him by public; instrument ha onged at one time 
_ subseription on the occasion of his ertistic Paganini, who lost it in one of his many 
jubilee. This instrument cost £1200. It was = escapades. Mr Carrodus’ second 
, purchased from Lady Lindsay ; and it is interest- | uarnerius has been sold since his death for 
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£370. In 1846 this instrument became the 
peorerty of Mr Alexander Mackenzie, of Edin- 

urgh, and afterwards of his son, Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie. The latter sold it in 1882 for 
£400, and in 1893 Mr Carrodus bought it for 
£350. The prices of the Guarnerius instru- 
ments are steadily rising. In 1860 Vuillaume 
sold an instrument of this make to Ferdinand 
David for £240, which changed hands not so 
long ago at the sum of £800. The ‘Leduc’ 
Guarnerius, formerly in the Bennett collection, 
was sold lately to Signor Nicolini, the husband 
of Madame Patti, for £1500; and somebody 
was recently advertising an instrument in the 
Times for £1400. 

Now and again a lucky hit used to be made 
in the way of violin ‘finds.’ A London dealer 
picked up an instrument in Paris some twenty- 
three years ago—‘the price whatever Monsieur 
cares to give. Monsieur cared to give as much 
as made the seller conclude that he was crazed, 
and then came home, touched up the instru- 
ment, and sold it for £450! That identical 
violin was to be heard quite recently in the 
orchestra of a well-known musical society in 
St James’ Hall. The late Charles Reade, who 
was a keen enthusiast, made many bargains in 
his time. On one occasion, he gave a Parisian 
dealer £24 for a Guarnerius which was 
audy sold in England for £160. But the 
ays of such lucky hits are gone. The great 
‘hunt’ for Strads. is over, and of the two hun- 
dred or so genuine instruments in existence, the 
pedigree is as well known and as clearly defined 
as that of a prize animal. 


JAN PENGELLY. 
CHAPTER IL. 


OnE morning, Jan Pengelly stood in the hall 
of Tregartha rectory, waiting to see the rector. 

‘Old Parson Trevennick,’ as he was familiarly 
called (and he did not resent the appellation), was 
an enthusiastic naturalist, and the leading spirit of 
the Cornish Ornithological Society. His magnum 
opus, ‘Bird Life on our Western Shores,’ had 
brought him much honour, but no pecuniary 
profit. By nature he was more a scientist 
than a theologian, half his heart being with his 
parish, and half in his beloved pursuit. He 
could have preached for ever on the text, ‘And 
God created every winged fowl after his kind,’ 

The rectory was a veritable museum; glass 
cases of owls and hawks, and other ‘fearful 
wild fowl,’ lined the walls of dining-room and 
study; the very bedrooms contained rare 
feathered specimens ; while the stuffed sea-birds 
in the hall almost rivalled in numbers the 
living multitude on the rocks beneath the cliff, 
that abruptly terminated the rectory garden. 
A faint odour of the chemical preservatives of 
feather and fur pervaded the whole house, so 
that old Lady Polperro was wont to declare 
that whenever she dined at the rectory the very 
soup smelt of camphor ! 

For many years the collection had been 


restricted to the natural history of his native 
county ; but when the decline of the mining 
industry led to the exodus of Cornish miners 
to all parts of the world, an occasional tribute 
of curious bird or beetle, snake-skin or rare 
antler, would reach the old parson from the far 
corners of the earth, till the rectory became 
rich in outlandish treasure. 

‘Good-morning, Jan!’ called Miss Trevennick, 
in her sweet low voice, as she entered from the 
library. His name was rightly John, but it was 
i. to fall into the vernacular in addressing 
rim. 

Jan made a_ respectful obeisance. Miss 
Trevennick was a divinity to Jan. He treasured 
her words and little deeds of goodness as a 
miser treasures gold. She was enshrined in the 
one vivid memory he retained of his early 
childhood. When Jan was a little fellow, and 
Rose Trevennick herself but a schvol-girl, she 
had one day met a crowd of rough lads, with 
the innate brutality of boyhood, baiting the 
poor half-witted child with shrieks and terrify- 
ing antics, and with flashing eyes she had stood 
between the lad and his tormentors, striking 
and shaming them to desist, while he clung 
pathetically to her skirts; and from that day 


the flame of Jan’s devotion had waxed ever | 


stronger, till he was now come to the verge of 
manhood, with a feeling of vague adoration for 
the rector’s daughter, to whose skirts he still 
figuratively clung. 

‘I want to see the maister, if you please, 
Miss Rose,’ said Jan ; ‘I want to show ’en this 
beautiful egg,’ and he carefully produced from 
his cap a large green egg, with curious brown 
markings. ‘Do ’ee mind the old doctor that 
was biding at Porthgunnock last summer? He 
shawed me the birds on the rocks under 
Trevasse Head, and he said there was only two 
or dree of they birds left in Cornwall, and in 
a few years there widden’ be wan the world; 
and he said if I found an egg, and minded ’en 
till he comed again, he’d give me a guinea for 
’en. If ’tis worth a guinea to a strange doctor 
man, ’tis surely worth a guinea to parson, and I 
want maister to see ’en. Isn’t it a purty egg, 
Miss Rose? ’Tisn’t a bit like a gull’s, or a 
guillemot’s, or a kittiwake’s ; ’tis surely a brave, 
curious egg.’ 

Miss Trevennick examined the egg with 
evident admiration ; she had caught something 
of her father’s enthusiasm for such things. 
Then with a little sigh she placed it carefully 
again in Jan’s hand, and led him out into 
the garden, 

‘I want you to understand something, Jan, 
she said, looking fixedly at him—Jan nodded, 
‘We are poorer than we used to be, much 
poorer, and my father is no longer able to buy 
the birds’ eggs from you; he will not have 
money for such things.’ Jan looked bewildered. 
‘We are poorer now because the Tregartha 
mine is not working’—Jan nodded again. 
‘So, Jan, you must please keep this egg till 
the doctor comes again, and he will buy it. I 
am quite sure it is worth the guinea’ 

‘I won’t sell ’en, I’ll give ’en to maister !’ 
cried Jan, with animation; ‘I won't take a 
penny for ’en, ’tis maister’s! I tell ’ee, Miss 
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short, and I could see two eggs, and couldn’t 
reach “em; and I swinged myself out clear of 
the cliff, and drapped into the watter, and 
climbed up the slippery rock, and reached and 
reached, and just got wan egg, and I swimmed 
back round ‘Trevasse Head against a cruel 
nasty tide, and I’ve brought the egg for maister ! 
I’ve brought ’en scores of eggs for money— 
this wan’s for love !’ 

There was no resisting such vehemence of 
enerosity, so, with a smile, Miss Trevennick 
Ted the way back to the house. 

When they entered the library, the rector, 
divested of his coat, was seated on the edge of 
a huge packing-case. He was a tall old man, 
with long silvery hair, and a look of immediate 
trouble on a face that was otherwise singularly 
boyish. 

pom, my dear, he said, ‘I find I must re- 

ck this box entirely ; there are a few books 
that I cannot bear to part with, and they are 
all at the bottom. owever, I believe the 
remainder will be sufficient for our present 
urpose, as many are indeed valuable editions ; 
and I learn from this month’s Bibliophile that 
there are several wealthy American buyers in 
London this season, and prices are running 
generally high.’ 

Never an economist, and with infantile notions 
of finance, the rector had been yearly growing 

rer, through the failure of the mines in which 
his little capital was invested ; and the recent 
bankruptcy of the farmer who rented the 
glebe, and who was two years in arrear, coin- 
ciding with receipt of a heavy account from 
a London taxidermist, abruptly brought home 
to the worthy old gentleman that he was urgently 
in want of cash; and in desperation he had 
resolved to meet the difficulty by selling a 
portion of his library. The selection and pack- 
ing of these books was a painful task; there 
was a pang for each volume as he laid it in 
the box ; he handled the books with a lingering 
caress, and many were taken again from the 
packing-case and replaced on the shelves as too 
precious for the sacrifice. 

‘Father, said Miss Trevennick, tenderly laying 
her hand upon his arm, ‘Jan here has a sur- 
_ for you—a little present” And Jan, 
eaming with pleasure, again produced the egg. 

‘It’s a gwennak’s egg!’ cried the rector ex- 
citedly, ‘a veritable gwennak’s egg! The bird 
is very rare, and is fast becoming extinct. Jan, 
my good fellow, this is indeed a prize!’ and 
for the moment, all the trouble fled from his 
face as he eagerly examined the treasure. 

Jan, flushed with pride, recounted his adven- 
ture. A momentary look of misgiving crossed 
the rector’s brow as he turned to his daughter. 
‘Rose, my dear, I am afraid, as Dr Warrener 
discovered the habitat of the bird, and to some 
extent commissioned Jan in the quest, he is 
honourably bound to give the doctor the first 
refusal of this egg.’ 

Jan dimly understood, and vehemently objected. 
‘I tell ’ee, sir, there was two eggs—wan slipped 
away from my finger-tips. If the doctor wants 
Vother egg, let ’en swing like a spider from 
Trevassse Cliff, with his feet nowhere, and the 
black rocks waiting for ’en !’ 


was tenderly placed upon a safe shelf ; and the 
rector availed himself of Jan’s strength to haul 
the case of books nearer the window. The grief 
came back to the old man’s face as he again 
fondled the beloved volumes ; and Rose, turning 
to the window with brimming eyes, murmured, 
‘Poor father, poor old father !’ 

Only the day before, the rector had received 
a letter from a stranger in Plymouth, offering to 
buy, at a fair price, any shares in Wheal Tregartha 
he might have to dispose of ; and the honest old 
gentleman had replied that it was well understood 
that the shares were of no value in the market, 
and he could not sell to another what he knew 
to be worthless. 

Jan Pengelly left the rectory with his poor 
mind strangely bewildered. He vaguely under- 
stood the altered circumstances of the Trevennicks, 
and in a dim fashion he connected their losses 
with the failure of the Tregartha mine ; had not 
people of the village, for lack of work at the 
mines, been sold out of house and home, and 
gone abroad to seek a living? But Parson 
Trevennick did not dig the copper, nor sell the 
copper—the problem was too much for Jan ; his 
brain was in a whirl, and he instinctively turned 
his steps to the beach that he might sit by the 
sea and slowly think the matter out. 

Is there elsewhere in the world a stretch of 
sea-shore so wildly beautiful as this southern 
coast of Cornwall, with its white sands, its 
glorious cliffs, the wonderful greens and purples 
of its translucent waters ? 

Rising perpendicularly from the sandy beach, 
to the west of Trevasse Head, stands the Warrio1’s 
Rock, a huge pile of multi-coloured serpentine, 
washed and worn by the tides and storms of 
the ages to some remote resemblance to a helmeted 
man. To the top of this fantastic rock it was 
the delight of Jan to climb; and in days of 
idleness he would spend hours on the summit. 
It was to the solitude of this airy perch that he 
now repaired ; but for once he was blind to the 
changing hues of sea and sky, and deaf to the 
breaking wash of the waves beneath him, and 
the multitudinous cries of the wheeling sea-birds. 
His mind was sorely troubled. He remembered 
the whispered talk of the three miners that night 
on Tregartha beach, the mention of the parson, 
and the words of the old man Edwards : ‘ There’s 
a brave heap of money yet in Wheal Tregartha.’ 
It dawned upon him that all this concerned 
Parson Trevennick, and that he ought to be told 
about it. But the threat of Captain Trefusis 
rang in his ears, and he shuddered at the memory 
of that murderous little pistol glittering in the 
moonlight. Whatever real significance lay in 
the threat, the terror was actual enough to Jan. 

Then he thought of the sweet face of Miss 
Trevennick ; he had seen the tears in her eyes 
that morning. Had she not always been good 
to him? Did she not save him from the pixies 
of Carn Garu—the wicked pixies that used to 
torment him so, and had one night chased him 
all the way from Tregartha Church to the very 
door of the rectory—did she not teach him the 
Bible verse that had ever since charmed them 
away ? 

The tide crept slowly in, and made an islet 
of the rock ; and as slowly turned and receded, 
leaving a wonderful floor of spotless sand ; and 


y Without further protest, the gwennak’s egg 
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heedless of the hours, Jan sat there in troubled trumpet, the official intones in a loud, pene- 


meditation. 


If Trefusis shot him, they would bury him in 
Tregartha Churchyard, two miles inland; and 
he doubted if he could rest so far away from the 


water. 


“Tis no odds to me,’ he repeatedly murmured, 
but his simple heart rejected this formula of 


selfishness ; and through the mists of doubt he 
gradually saw his duty plain enough. 

Whenever he had to cross the moor in the 
gathering darkness, when the granite rocks took 
ghostly shapes as he hurried along, and he heard 
the dreadful flap, flap of goblin wings behind 
him, he would call aloud in the gloom: ‘I will 
not be afraid of the terror that flieth by night !’ 
and walked home unscathed. 

The words of his ‘Bible charm’ came to him 
in his perplexity. ‘I will not be afraid!’ he 
cried ; ‘pixies or bullets, ’tis all the same—I 
will not be afraid of the terror !’ 

It was a hard fight that Jan Pengelly fought 
there on the rock, with weapons that were none 
of the keenest—a fight with the fear of death ; 
but when at length he scrambled down to the 
beach, his face was happy enough, and he strode 
home with a sharp sense of appetite, and whistled 
to himself as he climbed the path that led past 
the coastguard station to the village. 

When he entered his lodging, the widow’s 
little girl of twelve, whose interest in Jan was 
quite maternal, was sitting at the spread table, 
and greeted him in a tone of severe reproach : 
‘Jan Pengelly, you’m very late to your tea; 
wherever have ’ee been ?” 


‘THE BALTIC’ 


A LarGE, dingy, red-brick building, situated in 
Threadneedle Street where it joins Bishopsgate 
Street, attracts the attention of the passer-by 


trating voice the name which has been passed 
on to him. In answer to the summons, a 
member hurries into the vestibule, and enters 
into conversation with the caller, or if the 
interview is likely to be prolonged, he takes 
him into a small anteroom, leading off the 
vestibule, which is provided for the purpose, 
We will assume that our hypothetical visitor 
suddenly remembers hearing his friend Mr 
Snooks who, he knows, is ‘something in the 
city,’ mention ‘The Baltic’? by name. Perhaps 
Mr Snooks is a member and can take him in- 
side? At any rate, he will see. 

‘Will you call out Mr Snooks, please,’ he 
timidly tells the blue-and-gold official. ‘ Which 
Snooks, sir?’ the latter inquires; ‘there are 
several in the room.’ ‘Josiah Snooks’ is the 
reply, and forthwith the name of Josiah 
Snooks is bellowed through the megaphone. 
Mr Snooks soon appears, and upon learning 
his friend’s wish, takes him inside, enters his 
name in the visitors’ book, and shows him 
round, 

He finds himself in a spacious room, with a 
low roof supported by Corinthian _ pillars. 
Pillars indeed are everywhere, the whole ap- 
pearance of the building, both ee and 
internally, being suggestive of a patchwork 
arrangement which, he learns, is the result of 
certain structural alterations effected within 
recent years, with the object of increasing the 
space available for members. The wall on his 
left contains a succession of handsome mirrors, 
also a large clock and a wind-dial, which, he 
afterwards discovers, are specially useful as well 
as evidently ornamental. Ranged along this 
wall is a leather - covered Sybaritic settee, 
whose continuity is broken only by the large 
| fireplace in the centre, also suggestive of com- 
fort. He is told that when business is slack, 
members loll and take their ease on this seat, 


who is not a city man. Looking above the chatting—not always ‘shop’—or reading the 
handsome granite doorway, at the west end of daily papers and periodicals, a liberal supply 
the building, he sees the words ‘The Baltic’) of which is provided. He finds at the western 


standing out in bold relief. Concluding that 
the building must be a commercial Exchange, 
he naturally connects it with tar and timber, 
or other products of North Russia. Seized by 
an uncontrollable curiosity, or a laudable thirst 
for information, he passes through the large 
swing-doors at the entrance, and finds himself 
in a vestibule where there are several people 
waiting—so he ascertains—to see members. For 
he soon discovers that within the sacred 
precincts of the room only members are 
admitted. An official in blue and_ gold 
keeps jealous guard over the inner doors, 
and sees that no intruder passes through, A 
stranger attempting to effect an entrance is 
quickly discovered by this lynx-eyed individual, 
and politely ordered back. 

Presently our friend with the inquiring turn 
of mind hears one of the callers give a name 
to the doorkeeper, who shouts it through a 

small aperture to another official inside. Peer- 
_ ing through this aperture, he sees the latter 
_ official standing on a platform, and in front of 
him, an alarming-looking funnel-shaped object 
on a swivel. Through this object, which is 


end of the room an alcove, with a table in the 
| centre, upon which are the principal illustrated 
papers and several foreign journals—French, 


ing portion of the opposite side forming the 
Secretary’s office. At the eastern end, just out- 
side the private entrance to the building, he 
sees on the left a luncheon room and 
refreshment bar, where the members fortify the 
inner man against the wear and tear of their 
afternoon ‘contracts,’ or search for ‘ contracts.’ 

After passing, at the right hand corner, a 
te it-like structure, in which yet another 
eather-lunged official shouts out the names of 
members who are wanted by fellow-members, 
he discovers a telegraph office, outside of which 
is a succession of pigeon-holes containing inland 
and foreign telegram forms. Lower down, he 
finds a very complete telephonic system, em- 
bracing nine felt-walled cells, which effectually 
deaden all sound to and from the speaker, 
after he has been ‘switched on’ by the attend- 
ant in the telephone - box. Pursuing his ex- 
plorations, he comes across a variety of foreign 
telegrams from the leading grain centres of the 


nothing more than a megaphone or speaking- 


world, and these give him the first clue to the a 


German, Greek, and Italian; the correspond- : 
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nature of the business transacted within the build- | 
ing. His attention is next attracted by one of | 
the Exchange Company’s tape machines, where | 
he may see an anxious speculator eagerly noting | 
the fluctuations of the stock markets in which | 
he is interested. Close by is a door leadin 
down a flight of steps to the undergrounc 
apartments, which consist of a lavatory, well 
looked after by attendants, and an inner room 
where newspaper files are carefully preserved. 
He learns that there are also other subterranean 
rooms, in one of which the Committee of Man- 
agement meet for their deliberations. A casual 
glance during his peregrinations up-stairs has 
revealed to him the fact that the comfort of 
members in the matter of writing-tables, books 
of reference, and so forth, is attended to in a 
way which leaves little to be desired. 

Assuming that the room is well filled, which 
it invariably is at noon and between four and 
five in the afternoon, the hum of voices which 
arises from the silk-hatted, keen-faced throng is 
suggestive of a huge beehive. Between four 
and five, the sound increases in volume, until 
just before five, when the doors of the build- 
ing are closed for the day, it reaches its 
maximum, and so does the volume of smoke, 
for cigars and cigarettes are permitted after 
430 pM. Daring spirits have introduced, in 
summer, straw-hats into that conservative insti- 
tution, but no one has yet had the temerity 
to light up a ‘briar-root.” An unwritten law 
tabooing pipes is in existence, and the stony 
glare of the staid old members, to be followed, 
possibly, by a report to a shocked Committee, 
would probably meet the daring innovator, and 
annihilate the innovation. Ere our supposed 
visitor has found himself once more outside 
the building, a wiser, and possibly not a 
sadder man, he will have learned that the 
‘Baltic’ is the great emporium in London for 
foreign grain, with ramifications, however, 
which embrace other trades of smaller dimen- 


sions. 

But whence the name of ‘The Baltic?’ 
Like ‘Lloyid’s,” it is derived from the name of 
a coffee-house close at hand in Threadneedle 
Street, which flourished in the seventeenth 
century. Being frequented originally by Russian 
merchants chiefly engaged in the Baltic trade, 
the name of this coffee-house was sufficiently 
appropriate. The Russian merchants were 
followed by Greeks, always keen traders in 
grain. The business aspect of the Baltic Coffee- 
house as a place of resort for merchants 
assumed in course of time proportions which 
far outweighed its social importance, and it 
became necessary for its frequenters to cast 
about for a meeting-place which should afford 
them the necessary facilities for the further 
development of their rapidly expanding com- 
mercial relations with one another. The his- 
toric South Sea House, then untenanted— 
the headquarters of the huge national gamble 
with which its name is associated —was fixed 
upon, and in the year 1857, ‘The Baltic, as 
it is now known, first saw the light. 

South Sea House is the property of ‘The 
Baltic? Company, Limited, who receive a rental 
of £8000 a year from ‘The Baltic’ Committee, a 


body of leading men elected annually by the 


members of the room to manage their affairs 
for them. The Company is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, its £100 shares being worth 
about £700—as may well be the case in view 
of the annual dividend of 30 per cent. which 
they yield, 

Candidates for admission to membership of 
‘The Baltic? must be proposed and seconded 
by two members, and their names are exhibited 
in a prominent position in the room for a 
certain period, before they are finally admitted 
as members by the Committee of Management. 
The entrance fee is £21 for principals, and 
£10, 10s, for their clerks; and the annual sub- 
scription is £10, 10s. for the former, and £7, 7s. 
for the latter. The total membership, including 
about one hundred and forty country and re- 
tired members, now stands at something between 
one thousand four hundred and one thousand 
five hundred. Notwithstanding the high rental 

id ‘The Baltic’ Company, and the other heavy 
incidental expenses, the revenue account always 
shows a fair balance on the right side, the 
credit balance for last year being £870. 

The business transacted on the floor of ‘The 
Baltic’ is of a sufficiently varied character. Be- 
sides cargoes of grain daily changing hands, 
a vast quantity of tonnage is annually chartered, 
and very important transactions in_ linseed, 
cottonseed, rapeseed, oils, tallow, &c. take 
place. Grain merchants and grain brokers ; 
shipowners and shipbrokers; seed merchants 
and seed brokers; seed crushers and oil re- 
finers all rub shoulders with one another. 
Wheat, of course, is the chief market of all, 
and its power is such that it often exerts an 
indirect influence over articles which have 
to all appearance only tle remotest connec- 
tion with it. Often the price of wheat affects, 
not only that of maize and of barley, &c., but 
also to a more or less appreciable extent that 
of linseed and ccimianl owing to the cake 
products of these articles being used for feed- 
ing purposes. And the freight markets are 
directly influenced by the state of the grain 
markets; when the latter are brisk, charter- 
ing proceeds with a swing; and conversely, 
when grain is stagnant, there is little demand 
for tonnage, and rates of freight generally fall. 
The various branches of business on ‘The 
Baltic’ are therefore interlaced in a remark- 
able manner, notwithstanding their apparent 
diversity. 

Occasionally speculation is rife in a par- 
ticular qrticle; but during recent years the 
speculative spirit has been largely dormant. 
Prices have ruled so low that ‘bear’ sellers 
have fought shy of going ‘short’ to any con- 
siderable extent, whilst there has been an 
absence of the ‘bull’ element, in view of the 
downward trend of prices generally. A good 
many years ago, tallow was an article which 
formed the subject of extensive gambling, but 
it now — a comparatively subordinate 
position in the affairs of the Exchange. Auc- 
tion sales of this article take place every 
Friday in a small room in South Sea House, 
and members are duly apprised of them by 
an official ringing a bell at noon, followed by 
the announcement in stentorian tones: ‘Tallow 
sales are about to commence, gentlemen.’ 
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Huge operations having as their object the ‘Azof’ barley; and March-April ‘Libau’ oats 
‘rigging of the market’ are unknown on ‘The become familiar to the ear. One learns that 
Baltic. ‘Wheat corners’ and ‘maize rings,’ the months refer to the periods during which 
names of dire portent on the other side of the the produce must be shipped; that the mys. 
Atlantic, are never attempted here; in view, | terious expression which sounds like ‘siff’ means 
indeed, of the increase in the number of ex- ¢. i. f.—say cost, insurance, and freight; that 
porting countries, and in the quantities of their ‘rye terms’ are more favourable to a buyer 


exports, operations of this description would than ‘tale quale ;’ that — is often sold | 


be altogether too Herculean a task to under- before it is shipped, and sometimes before it 
take, unless under circumstances which are un- is grown; that f. a. q. means ‘fair average 
likely to arise. But Brother Jonathan never- quality, being a guarantee which obviates the 
theless too often rules the English grain mar- necessity of showing samples, the display of 
kets with a rod of iron. For wheat and maize which in the room is indeed forbidden. 
markets on this side follow America very — Produce valued at many thousands of pounds 
closely ; and any large rise or fall in New daily changes ownership, without the produc- 
York or Chicago is at once reflected in prices tion of a single document binding the bargain, 
here. Needless to say, the fluctuations in until the contract notes are drawn out and 
America are due very frequently to the most signed. Confidence in mutual integrity after 
unscrupulous tactics on the part of ‘shorts’ and the conclusion of a bargain forms the basis of 
‘longs, who manipulate the markets, and send this apparently loose system, and any one 
prices up or down according to the strength abusing this confidence, say by repudiating a 
of the opposing cliques. The English con- bargain, would be reported to the Committee, 
sumer thus has sometimes to pay for the so- and upon conviction would be instantly re- 
called cuteness of Yankee operators. When lieved of his membership. Any disputes arising 
grain markets are brisk on ‘The Baltic,’ the out of contracts are settled by arbitration, each 
arrival of the American cablegram giving the side appointing an arbitrator; should the arbi- 
opening prices of wheat and maize in New trators fail to agree, an umpire is called in, 
ork and Chicago is awaited with, occasionally, whose decision is final. In this way disputes 
feverish anxiety, and prices close better or are settled quickly, inexpensively, and _ satisfac- 
worse according to the news from ‘the other torily by practical men, a method infinitely pre- 
side” The great influence thus exerted by ferable to setting in motion the cumbrous and 
New York and Chicago is of course primarily expensive machinery of the law-courts. 
due to the dependence of this country on) ‘The Baltic’ affords the opportunities so 
America for wheat and maize, a condition of | important to a commercial man, of transact- 
affairs which will probably undergo a gradual ing a maximum of business with a minimun 
change as other grain-exporting countries, more of time and trouble. A merchant can sell a 
particularly perhaps the Argentine Republic, | cargo of produce for shipment at some future 
develop their rapidly expanding resources and period, and can then proceed to another part 
export trade. At present South Russia ranks | of the room and charter a steamer against the 
next to America in importance as a grain-, sale. Assuming that he has secured a_ profit 
exporting centre; Australian wheat is now a) on the transaction—a contingency which fre- 
factor to be reckoned with ; and India is always | sr the future course of markets can alone 
ready to export wheat when prices encourage determine—he can afterwards, without leaving 
shipments, Calcutta and Bombay still rule the the room, seek out a stockbroker, and through 
linseed market, although their supremacy is him either invest his profit in ‘gilt-edged 
being yearly more and more disputed by La. securities, or speculate with it in the Kaffir 
Plata, whose exports generally, owing to a,Circus or in Westralians. Some years ago, 
fertile soil, cheap labour, and a paper currency, when trade was in a more flourishing condition 
have increased enormously in recent years. | than at present, members of the Stock Ex- 
Cottonseed is entirely in the hands of Egypt, change were largely in evidence on the floor 
and she shares— but it is the lion’s share— | of ‘The Baltic,’ but their visits have of late 
the bean trade with Morocco and Smyrna. been less frequent. In a sense, they may be 
By a tacit understanding, for the sake of con- | termed the ‘barometers of “The Baltic,”’ for by 
venience, each trade has its own particular their presence or absence may be gauged pretty 
corner of the room, where those members who | accurately the volume of business which is 
are engaged in it meet and transact business. being transacted, and the profits which are 
Near the entrance to the room is the freight, being made, within the walls of the building. 
market, where current rates from Odessa, from | A certain pregnant saying might here suggest 
the Danube, from Alexandria, from the River itself to the irreverent mind, but one refrains 
Plate, are discussed, and where expressions such from associating the stockbrokers who frequent 
as ‘laydays,’ ‘cancelling dates,’ ‘deadweight capa- | ‘The Baltic’? with the gathering together of 
city’ are heard all around. In the centre of | birds of prey, ‘eagles’ or otherwise, or their 
the room, linseed is the prevailing topic, and clients with the ‘carcase’ which provides a 
one can learn the price of ‘spot Calcutta’ or | sumptuous feast, 


‘May-June Plate.’ he same brokers will tell| And if the vocations of the members vary, | 


one the current value of ‘November-January how much more their nationalities. A more 
cottonseed,’ or of ‘July-August brown Cawn- cosmopolitan assemblage of business men it would 
pore rapeseed.’ At the farther end of the be difficult to imagine. Even ‘English as she 
room, Wheat and feeding stuffs reign supreme. is spoke’ by Englishmen on ‘The Baltic’ varies 
The prices of ‘No. 1 Californian’ wheat on materially in accent and purity. The Irish 
passage; June-July ‘Plate’ maize; May-June brogue may occasionally be heard mingling 
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with a soupgon of the Scottish Doric. Jew and 
Gentile, Frenchman and German, Greek and | 
Russian, Belgian and Italian; all creeds and_ 
no creeds, and nearly all European nations, | 
are represented. The Germans and the Greeks | 
form a considerable ek gn of the foreign | 
element, both in numbers and influence; some 
of the Greek merchants, particularly, are 
among the wealthiest members of the Ex- 
change. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, mem- 
bers may be seen in large numbers at the 
Corn Exchange in Mark Lane, where the 
brokers meet their country clients, and exhibit 
samples of grain which they have for sale. 
And every afternoon there is an exodus of 
those members engaged in the oilseed and 
cognate trades to the Royal Exchange, where 
sellers and buyers come into free contact with 
one another. ‘Going on ’change’ is a daily 
duty which is rigorously observed, whether or 
not it is likely to be productive of business. 

Although a certain number of members are 
robably too deeply engrossed in business to 
devote much attention to pastimes, or recrea- 
tion in any form, a considerable section are 
strongly of opinion that ‘all work and no play 
makes Jack (or Fritz) a dull boy.’ Conse- 
quently both art and athletics receive a certain | 
amount of attention. The ‘Cereals,’ an associa- | 
tion which combines sociability with the bene- 
fits of an Oddfellows’ Society, has been the 
means of unearthing musical talent and pro- 
moting good-fellowship amongst those members 
who belong to it. And operettas, written, com-_ 
posed, and performed by members, have in the | 
ast been the means of developing whatever | 
istrionic talent the latter may possess. The | 
rowing men in the room have on several occa- 
sions displayed their prowess in friendly con- 
tests with crews selected from the members of 
the Shipping Exchange. And ‘The Baltic’ num- 
bers amongst its members international foot- 
ballers, present and past; whilst tennis and 
kindred games have also well-known exponents. 

A feeling of ‘hail-fellow! well met,’ gener- 
ally prevails, which goes far towards relieving 
the strain of business, and oiling the wheels 
of life as it is lived within the walls of the 
large brick building in Threadneedle Street. 


THE DISBURSEMENT SHEET. 
By W. W. Jacops. 


THE old man was dead, and his son Edward 
reigned in his stead. The old man had risen 
from a humble position in life; his rule was 
easy, and his manner of conducting business 
eminently approved of by the rough old seamen 
who sailed his small craft round the coast, and 
by that sharp clerk Simmons, on whose dis- 
covery the old man was wont, at times, to hug 
himself in secret. The proceedings, when one 
of his skippers came home from a voyage, were 
severely simple. The skipper would produce a 
bag, and, emptying it upon the table, give an 
account of his voyage ; whenever he came to an 


until, at length, the cash was divided into two 
portions, one of which went to the owner, the 
other to the skipper. 

But other men, other manners. The books 
of the inimitable Simmons being overhauled, re- 
vealed the startling fact that they were kept by 
single entry ; in addition to which, a series of dots 
and dashes appeared against the figures, forming 
a code, the only key to which was locked up 
somewhere in Simmons’s interior, 

‘It’s a wonder the firm hasn’t gone bankrupt 
long ago,’ said the new governor, after the clerk 
had explained the meaning of various signs and 
wonders, ‘What does this starfish against the 
entry mean ?’ 

‘It isn’t a starfish, sir, said Simmons; ‘it 
means that one bag of sugar got wetted a little ; 
then, if the consigners notice it, we shall know 
we have got to allow for it 

‘A pretty way of doing business, upon my 
word, It'll all have to be altered, said the 
other. ‘I must have new offices, too; this 
dingy little hole is enough to frighten people 
away.’ 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Captain Fazackerly, of the schooner 
Sarah Ann, who, having just brought up in 
the river, had hastened to the office to report. 

‘Mornin’, sir, said the captain respecttully ; 
‘I’m glad to see you here, sir, but the office 
don’t seem real like without your father sitting 
in it. He was a good master, and we’re all 
sorry to lose him.’ 

‘You’re very good, said the new master, 
somewhat awkwarily. 

‘I expect it’ll take some time for you to get 
into the way of it, said the captain, with a 
view to giving the conversation a more cheer- 
ful turn. 

‘I expect it will,’ said the new master, 
thinking of the starfish. 

‘It’s a mercy Simmons wasn’t took too,’ said 
the captain, shaking his head. ‘As it is, he’s 
spared; he’ll be able to teach you. There 
ain’t? — he lowered his voice, not wishing to 
make Simmons unduly proud—‘there ain't a 
smarter clerk in all Liverpool than wot he is.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it, said the new master, re- 
garding the old man with raised eyebrows, as 
he extricated a plethoric-looking canvas bag 
from his jacket pocket, and dropped it with a 
musical crash on the chipped office table. His 
eyebrows went still higher, as the old man un- 
fastened the string, and emptying the contents 
on to the table, knitted his brows into re- 
flective wrinkles, and began to debit the firm 
with all the liabilities of a slow but tenacious 
memory. 

‘Oh, come,’ said the owner sharply, as the old 
man lovingly hooked out the sum of five-and- 
sixpence as a first instalment, ‘this won’t do, 
cap’n. 

Wot won't do, Mas’r Edward?’ inquired the 
old man in surprise. 

‘Why, this way of doing business, said the 
other. ‘It’s not business-like at all, you 
know.’ 

‘Well, it’s the way me an’ your pore old 


expenditure, raking the sum out of the heap, 


father has done it this last thirty year, said the 
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skipper, ‘an’ I’m sure I’ve never knowingly | off a cigar; ‘you’ve got something on your 
cheated him out of a ha’penny; and a better | mind. 
man o’ business than your father never} ‘I’ve been crool hurt,’ said his friend, in a 
breathed.’ hard, cold voice. ‘My word ain’t good enough 

‘Yes; well, I’m going to do things a bit | for the new guv’nor; he wants what he calls 
differently,’ said the new master. ‘You must |a disbursement sheet.’ 
give me a proper disbursement sheet, cap’n, if| ‘Well, give him one,’ said Tweedie. ‘You 
you please.’ know what it is, don’t you?’ 

‘And what may that be?’ inquired Captain} Captain Fazackerly shook his head, and push. 
Fazackerly, as, with great slowness, he gathered | ing the glasses along the counter, nodded for 
up the money and replaced it in the bag; ‘I them to be refilled. 
never heard of it afore.’ ‘You come aboard with me,’ said Tweedie, 

‘Well, I haven’t got time to teach you book- | after they had emptied them. 
keeping,’ said the other, somewhat nettled at | Captain Fazackerly, who had a doglike faith 
the old man’s manner. ‘Can’t you get some of in his friend, followed him into the street, and 
your brother captains to show you? Some on to his barque. In a general way, he experi- 
deep-sea man would be sure to know,’ enced a social rise when he entered the com- 

on see what I can do, sir, said the skipper modious cabin of that noble craft, and his face 
slowly, as he turned towards the door. ‘My | grew in importance as his host, after motioning 
word was always good enough for your father.’ him to a seat, placed a select array of writing 

In a moody, indignant frame of mind, he ' materials before him. 
stuck his hands furiously in his trousers’ pockets, | ‘1 s’pose I’ve got to do it,’ he said slowly. 
and passed heavily through the swing-doors.| ‘Of course you have,’ said Tweedie, rolling 
At other times he had been wont to take a his cigar between his thin lips; ‘you’ve got 
genial, if heavy interest in passing events; but, | orders to do so, haven’t you? We must all 
in this instance, he plodded on, dwelling darkly _ obey those above us. What would you do if one 
upon his grievance, until he reached, by the mere 


of your men refused to obey an order of yours}? | 


force of habit, a certain favourite tavern. He | ‘ Hit him in the face,’ said Captain Fazackerly, | 


pulled up sharply, and, as a mere matter of with simple directness, 
duty and custom, and not because he wanted it,| ‘Just so,’ said Tweedie, who was always 
went in and ordered a glass of gin. ready to impart moral teaching. ‘And when 
He drank three, and was so hazy in his replies your governor asks for a disbursement sheet, 
to the young lady behind the bar, usually a prime | you’ve got to give him one. Now, then, head 
favourite, that she took offence, and availing that ee of the Sarah Ann, 180 tons 
herself, for private reasons, of a public weapon, register, Garston Docks to Limerick.’ 
coldly declined to serve him with a fourth. The captain squared his elbows, and, for a 
‘Wot?’ said the astounded Fazackerly, coming few seconds, nothing was heard but his ster- 
out of his haze. torous breathing, and the scratching of the pen; 
‘You’ve, had enough!’ said the girl firmly. then a muttered execration, and Captain Fazack- 
‘You get aboard again, and mind how you do so,’ | erly put down his pen with a woe-begone air. 
The skipper gazed at her for a moment in| ‘What’s the matter?’ said Tweedie. 
open-mouthed horror, and then, jamming his hat ‘I’ve spelt register without the “d,”’ said 
firmly over his brows, stumbled out of the door the other; ‘that’s what comes o’ being worried’ 
and into the street, where he ran full into the, ‘It don’t matter,’ said Tweedie hastily, 
arms of another mariner who was just entering. ‘Now, what about stores? Wait a bit, though; 
‘Why, Zacky, my boy,’ cried the latter, of course ye repaired your side - lamps before 


clapping him lustily on the back, ‘how goes | starting 1’ 
it ?? ‘Lor’, no!’ said Captain Fazackerly, staring ; 
In broken indignant accents the other told ‘what for? They were all right.’ 


him. ‘Ye lie” said Tweedie sternly; ‘you did! 
‘You come in with me,’ said the new-comer. To repairs to side-lamps, ten shillings. Now, 
‘I'll never enter that pub again,’ said the then, did you paint her this trip?’ 


skipper. ‘I did” said the other, looking at the last 
‘You come in with me,’ said the master- entry in a fascinated fashion. 
mind firmly. ‘Let’s see,’ said Tweedie meditatively— we ll 


Captain Fazackerly hesitated a moment, and | say five gallons of black varnish at one shilling 
then, feeling that he was safe in the hands of and threepence a gallon’—— 
the master of a foreign-going barque, followed | ‘No, no,’ said the scribe; ‘I used gas tar at 
him into the bar, and from behind his back, threepence a gallon.’ 
glared defiantly at his fair foe. ‘Five gallons black varnish, one shilling and 
‘Two glasses o’ gin, my dear,’ said Captain threepence a gallon, six -and- fivepence,’ said 
Tweedie, with the slightest possible emphasis. | Tweedie, raising his voice a little; ‘have you 
The girl, who knew her customer, served him | got that down?’ 
without a murmur, deftly avoiding the gaze of | After a prolonged struggle with his feelings, 
ungenerous triumph with which the injured | the other said he had. 
captain favoured foe as he raised the covling| ‘Twenty-eight pounds black paint at two- 
beverage to his lips. The glass emptied, he pence a pound,’ continued Tweedie. 
placed it on the counter, and sighed despond-| ‘Nay, nay,’ said the skipper; ‘I allus saves 
ently. the soot out of the galley for that.’ 
‘There’s something up with you, Zacky, said} The other captain took his cigar from his 
Tweedie, eyeing him closely as he bit the end | lips, and gazed severely at his guest. 
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‘Am I dealing with a chimney-swee 
ship's captain?’ he inquired plaintively ; 
would simplify matters a bit if I knew.’ 

‘Go on, Captain Tweedie, said the other, 
turning a fine purple colour; ‘how much did 
you say it was {? 

‘Twenty-eight twos equals fifty-six ; that’s 
four-and-ninepence,’ continued ‘Tweedie, his 
face relaxing to receive the cigar again ; ‘and 
twenty-eight pounds white-lead at twenty-eight 
shillings a hundredweight’—— 

‘Three penn’orth o’ whiting’s good enough 
for me, matey,’ said Captain Fazackerly, making 
a stand. 

‘See here,’ said Tweedie, ‘who’s making out 
this disbursement sheet, you or me?’ 

‘You are,’ said the other. 

‘Very good, then,’ said his friend ; ‘now don’t 
you interrupt. I don’t mind telling you, you 
must never use rubbish o’ that sort in a dis- 
bursement sheet. It looks bad for the firm. 
If any other owners saw that in your old 
man’s sheet, he’d never hear the end of it, 
ani he’d never forgive you. That’ll be—what 
did I say? Seven shillings And now we 
come to the voyage. Ye had a tug to give 
ye a pluck out to the bar,’ 

‘No; we went out with a fair wind,’ said 
Captain Fazackerly, toying with his pen. 

‘Ye lie; ye had a tug out to the bar, re- 
peated Tweedie wearily. ‘Did ye share the 
towing ?? 

‘Why, no, I tell ’e’—— 

‘That ll be three pounds, then,’ said Tweedie. 
‘If ye’d shared it, it would have been two 
pound ten, You should always study your 
owner in these matters, cap’n, Now, what 
about bad weather? Any repairs to the sails?’ 

‘Ay, we had a lot o’ scat said Faz- 
ackerly, laying down his pen; ‘it took us 
days to repair ’em. Cost us four pounds. We 
had to put into Holyhead for shelter,’ 

‘Four pounds,’ said Tweedie, his voice rising 
almost to a scream. 

‘Ay, all that,’ said Fazackerly, very solemnly. 

‘Look here, said Tweedie, in a choked voice. 
‘Blown away fore lower topsail, fore-staysail, 
and carried away lifts to staysail. To sailmaker 
for above, eleven pounds eighteen shillings and 
tenpence. Then ye say ye put into Holyhead 
for shelter. Well, here in entering harbour 
we'll say loss of port anchor and _ thirty 
fathoms of chain cable’—— 

‘Man alive, said the overwrought skipper, 
hitting the table heavily with his fist, ‘the old 
anchor ’s there for him to see.’ 

‘To divers recovering same, and placing on 
deck, two pound ten, continued Tweedie, raising 
his voice. ‘Did you do any damage going into 
dock at Limerick ?? 

‘More than we’ve done for years, said 
Fazackerly, and shaking his head, entered into 
voluminous details ; ‘total, seven pounds.’ 

‘Seven pounds,’ said the exasperated Tweedie. 
‘Seven pounds for all that, and your insurance 
don’t begin till twenty-five pounds. Why, 
damme, you ain’t fit to be trusted out with a 
ship. I firmly b’lieve if you lost her you’d 
send in a bill for a suit of clothes, and call it 
square. Now take this down, and larn a busi- 
ness way o’ doing things. In entering dock, 


or a 
‘it 


carried away starboard cathead and _ started 
starboard chain plates; held survey of damage 
done: decided to take off channel Saote renew 
through bolts, straighten plates and_ replace 
same; also to renew cathead and caulk ship’s 
side in wake of plate, six seams, &c., &c. 
There, now, that looks better. Twenty-seven 
eer eighteen and sevenpence halfpenny, and 
think, for all that damage, it’s a very reason- 
able bill, Can you remember anything else ?’ 

‘You’ve got a better memory than I have,’ 
said his admiring friend. ‘Wait a bit, though ; 
yes I had my poor old dog washed over- 

oard,’ 

‘Dog !’ said the deep-sea man; ‘we can’t put 
dogs in a disbursement sheet. ’Tain’t business.’ 

‘My old master would have given me another 
one, though,’ grumbled Fazackerly. ‘I wouldn’t 
ha’ parted with that dog for anything. He 
knew as much as you or me, that dog did. I[ 
never knew him to bite an officer, but I don’t 
think there was ever a man came on the ship 
but what he’d have a bit out of, sooner or 
later,’ 

‘Them sort of dogs do get washed overboard, 
said Tweedie impatiently. 

‘Boys he couldn’t abear, pursued the other, 
in tones of tender reminiscence; ‘the mere 
sight of a boarding-school of ’em out for a walk 
would give him hydrophoby almost.’ 

‘Just so, said Tweedie, ‘Ah! there’s cork 
fenders; ye may pick them up floating down 
the river, or they may come aboard in the 
night from a cralt alongside ; they’re change- 
able sort o’ things, but in the disbursement 
sheet they must go, and best quality too, four- 
and-sixpence each. Anything else?’ 

‘There’s the dog,’ said Fazackerly persistently. 

‘Copper nails, tenpence, said ‘Tweedie the 
dictator. 

‘Haven't bought any for months, said the 
other, but slowly entering it. 

‘Well, it ain’t exactly right, said Tweedie, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘but you’re so set on 
him going in’ 

‘Him? Who?’ asked Captain Fazackerly, 
staring. 

‘The dog, said Tweedie; ‘if he goes in as 
ey nails, he won’t be noticed,’ 

‘If he goes in as tenpence, I’m a Dutchman,’ 
said the bereaved owner, scoring out the 
copper nails. ‘You never knew that dog 
properly, Tweedie.’ 

‘Well, never mind about the dog,’ said 
Tweedie ; ‘let’s cast the sheet. What do you 
think it comes to?’ 

“Bout thirty pun’’ hazarded the other. 

‘Thirty fiddlesticks, retorted Tweedie ; ‘there 
you are in black and white—sixty-three pounds 
eighteen shillings and tenpence-ha’penny,’ 

‘And is that what Mas'r Edward wants ?? 
inquired Captain Fazackerly, gasping. 

“Yes; that’s a properly drawn up disburse- 
ment sheet,’ said Tweedie, in satisfied tones. 
‘You see how it simplifies matters. The 
governor can see at a glance how things stand, 
while, if you trusted to your memory, you 
might forget something, or else claim something 
you didn’t have.’ 

‘I ought to have had them things afore,’ 
said Captain Fazackerly, shaking his head 
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solemnly. ‘I’d ha’ been riding in my carriage! ‘Sir, said the captain, turning his head a 
by now.’ little. 


‘Never ye dream of having another vy’ge 
without one,’ said Tweedie. ‘I doubt whether 
it’s lawful to render an account without one.’ 

He folded the paper, and handed it to his 
friend, who, after inspecting it with consider- 
able pride, tucked it carefully away in his 
breast pocket. 

‘Take it up in the morning,’ said Tweedie. 
‘We'll have a bit o’ tea down here, and then 
we'll go round a bit afterwards,’ 

Captain Fazackerly having no objection, they 
had tea first, and then, accompanied by the 
first mate, went out to christen the disburse- 
ment sheet. The ceremony, which was of great 
length, was solemnly impressive towards the 
finish, Captain Tweedie, who possessed a very 
sensitive, highly-strung nature, finding it neces- 
sary to put a licensed victualler out of his 
own house before it could be completed to his 
satisfaction. 

The one thing which Captain Fazackerly 
remembered clearly the next morning when he 
awoke was the disbursement sheet. He propped 
it against the coffee-pot during breakfast, and 
read selections to his admiring mate, and after 
a refreshing toilet, proceeded to the office. 
Simmons was already there, and before the 
skipper could get to the purpose of his visit, 
the head of the firm arrived. 

‘I’ve just brought the disbursement sheet you 
asked for, sir, said the skipper, drawing it from 
his pocket. 

‘Ah, you’ve got it, then, said the new 
governor, with a gracious smile; ‘you see it 
wasn’t so much trouble after all.’ 

‘I don’t mind the trouble, sir, interrupted 
Captain Fazackerly. 

‘You see it puts things on a better footing,’ 
said the other. ‘I can see at a glance now how 
things stand, and Simmons can enter the items 
straight away into the books of the firm. It’s 
more satisfactory to both of us. Sit down, 
cap’n.’ 

he captain sat down, his face glowing with 
this satisfactory recognition of his work. 

‘I met Cap’n Hargreaves as I was a-coming 
up, he said; ‘and I explained to him your 
ideas on the subject, an’ he went straight back, 
as straight as he could go, to make out his dis- 
bursement sheet.’ 

‘Ah, we shall soon have things on a better 
footing now,’ said the governor, unfolding the 
paper, while the skipper gazed abstractedly 
through the smal dirty panes of the office 
window at the bustle on the quay below. 

For a short space there was silence in the 
office, broken only by the half-audible inter- 
jections of the reader. Then he spoke. 

‘Simmons !’ he said sharply. 

The old clerk slipped from his stool, and 
obeying the motions of his employer, inspected, 
in great astonishment, the first disbursement 
sheet which had ever entered the office. He 
read through every item in an_ astonished 
whisper, and, having finished, followed the 
= example and gazed at the heavy 
gure by the window. 

‘Captain Fazackerly,’ said his employer, at 
length, breaking a painful silence. 


‘I’ve been talking with Simmons about these 
disbursement sheets,’ said the owner, somewhat 
awkwardly ; ‘Simmons is afraid they'll give 
him a lot of extra trouble.’ 

The captain turned his head a little more, 
and gazed stolidly at the astonished Simmons, 

‘A man oughtn’t to mind a little extra 
trouble if the firm wishes it,’ he said, somewhat 
severely. 

‘He’s afraid it would throw his books out a 
bit,” continued the owner, deftly avoiding the 
gaze of the injured clerk. ‘You see, Simmons’s 
book-keeping is of the old-fashioned kind, 
cap’n, starfishes and all that kind of thing,’ he 
continued, incoherently, as the gaze of Simmons, 
refusing to be longer avoided, broke the thread 
of his discourse. ‘So I think we'll put the 
oye on the fire, cap’n, and do business in the 
ol A ae Have you got the money with 

R ‘I have, sir, said Fazackerly, feeling in his 
pocket, as he mournfully watched his last 
night’s work blazing up the chimney. 

‘Fire away, then,’ said the owner, almost 
cordially. 

Captain Fazackerly advanced to the table, 
and clearing his throat, fixed his eyes in a 
reflective stare on the opposite wall and com- 
menced : 

‘Blown away fore lower topsail, fore-staysail, 
and carried away lifts to staysail. To sailmaker 
for above, eleven pounds eighteen shillings and 
tenpence,’ he said, with relish. ‘Tug out to 
the bar, three pounds. To twenty-eight pounds 
black soot, I mean paint’ 


THE PRIDE OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 
On! Phyllis is surpassing fair, 
I know no maid that’s fairer ; 
Her beauty is beyond compare— 
No beauty could be rarer : 
She scorneth fickle fashion’s guide, 
And russet is her gown— 
Yet she’s the pride of the country-side 
And the envy of the town ! 


She is a queen we all declare, 
Though no crown she possesses, 

Beyond a wealth of rich brown hair, 
That hangs in dainty tresses : 

Her matchless eyes have long outvied 
The gems in monarch’s crown— 

And she’s the pride of the country-side 
And the envy of the town! 


Her form is full of fairy grace, 
Her voice is music mellow, 
And oh! the bloom upon her face 
Is the red rose’s fellow : 
Ah! he who wins her for his bride 
Wins more than wealth, renown— 
For she’s the pride of the country-side 
And the envy of the town ! 
F. J. Cox. 
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